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i) FARMER'S POSITION IN SO- 
CIETY. 


rial we made the statement 


w Logland could be made 
r anda fairinterest upon | 
We bave not a doubt that 


rue. We believe that it does 
venerally throughout New 
We believe 

orly as it is worked, does 


time. 


present 


as well as the same degree of 
would pay in most other 

ulty is that the best 

to the cultivation of the land. 

: bave not generally been 

vy familiar with New Eng- 

\ very large proportion ot 

so| farms are occupied and 

who would 

, urge mercantile or manufactur- 
ssfully, nor is this saying 
sparaging of farmers, if the 
is true, that more 


er cent of the business men 


made 


tarmera with men 


s sometimes a little difficult to 


¥ what 


nufacturer and a mill operative, 
s not more than between a farmer 
In the mill, the number 


laborer. 
rectors are few, while the op- 
counted by the hundred or 

e the workman in the mill 
mpetent to manage 

Hie obi! 

pan’s in tending & ma- 

n who appear to be 

ness is now carried 

ma! compared to the 

- wlo are Cirectly or indirectly engaged 


neel! 


wa ton the farm the manag- 
e laborers. Every 
* r bres a farm and works it, 
4ss with the man who 

He is an em- 


the 


i this country, di- 


r + capitalist, and if 


asses and separating the 
rer, the farmer or land 
placed with the manu- 


: and farming are now 

w hogland, the former re- 
f capital placed under 

or ot a very few men, 

and a very limited amount 

be profitably controlled by any 
If then it could 
ney invested in a farm will 
a rate of interest on the capi- 
vested in a factory, or store, 
not follow that the 
t the ordinary farmer should 
arge manufacturer, the mer- 


gie individual. 


oes 


road king. It may be a ques- 
‘« large business men have 
nestly by their large properties. 
ieation we are discussing at 
What we now claim is, that the 
in a New 
, if the farm is well man- 
as large per cent on the in- 


money invested 


Whi 


t into manufacturing or mer- 
if we could bave the 
y kept on the farms in New 


ations, and 

ts of the number of days and 

work done, the whole amount 

rown, both for sale and for 

yn, the figures would show it, 
nd anv chance for dispute. 

ize farm in New England does not 


vestment of more than four or 
ra 


jollars. ‘The modern factory 
ugh to buy a whole town- 


*. ‘The interest on one will be 


« i 


40ita@. ene 
ired to three hundred dollars, 
other it may be ten thousand or 
red thousand dollars per year. 
‘r.og the profits of farming with those 
s\ulacturing or trade, we must compare 
It is not 
accumulate a very large sum by 

n a few acres, neither is it possi- 
‘mulate a very large fortune by run- 
igie set of looms or a single trip- 
It does not seem possible, certainly 
‘cable, at the present time, to have the 
1 whole town or county controlled by 
ra small number of men, as prop- 
‘trolled by a manufacturing corpor- 

lt is probable that there would be some 
‘ntapes trom adopting such a course. If 
possible for one man to keep as close 
“ and oversight over a million dollars 
‘ larm property and a thousand farm 
48 can be kept over a large mill and 


peratives, it may be that an order given 
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than individual gains. 
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price. Catalogue © © advantages in centralization of power 
ANG CO. Bor 300 mo bands of a few, but our people have be- 
ee I he ee are greater advantages from 
We are not bovine distributed among many. 
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ae POW LE. Sele Biected to send him off to learn a 
eat by KXP. ’' work as carpenter, mason or black- 


not be competent | 


et other | 


lass to compare them with in 
ne the degree of success they 
There is a wide difference be- 


| smith. It is not these trades that the ordinary 
| farmer sighs for, but it is the lot of the wealthy 
manufacturer, the inherited wealth of the mer- 
chant prince, the position of the world re- 
nowned lawyer, congressman or president that 
he covets. 

There has probably never been a time since 
the creation when there was such an ambitious 
desire among the common people to acquire 
wealth as at the present time, and in our own 
free America. Everybody reads, everybody 
| knows everybody else’s business that is worth 

knowing and much that is not, and everybody 
is aspiring to something better, and few are 
satisfied with anything short of the best and 
highest within possible attainment. Out of 
this ambitious desire will undoubtedly come 
great good, but it will not come from grum- 
bling. We must look facts fairly and square- 
ly in the face. Success everywhere and every 
time costs something, and no one is entitled 
to more of it than he is willing to pay for. 
In laying out our life work it is well to aim 
high, the greatest achievements are none too 
great if they can be honestly reached. QOn- 
ward and upward is a good motto. But as 
we proceed in our race and take note of our 
attainments it is perfectly proper to look back 
and see how far we have travelled and how 
many we have left behind. We do not be- 
lieve the tarmers of New England generally 
would be willing to change places with any 
| other class of workers, equally industrious, 
| equally honest and who were equally intelli- 
| gent at the start. 





| We said in the opening that our smartest 
| boys have not generally been farmers, that 
| the best skill has not been given to the culti- 
| vation of the land. We do not mean by this 
| that all who leave the farm are smarter, bright- 
er or more intelligent than those who remain. 
| The one in a thousand who makes a great 
| mark in the world is often one who was brought 
| up onatarm. But there are for every such 
one nine hundred and ninety-nine others to be 
accounted for somehow. ‘These are certainly 
not all farmers, but they make up the great 
| mass of unsuccessful or but fairly successful 
| laborers in the world of industry. We donot 
| tor a moment propose to admit that the farm- 
| ers of this country, as a class, are in any rea- 
| sonable sense inferior. The time was when 
| they stood at the head in society, when they 
| filled all the important places of trust, from 
the district school committee to the president 
ot the nation. 
| place since then. 


Great changes have taken 

Our country has been flood- 
| ed by unintelligent labor, requiring other 
men’s brains to operate it. This and the 


| troduction of labor saving machinery has rev- 


in- 


| olutionized business and to a considerable ex- 
| tent society itself. There are wider extremes 
| between the highest and the lowest. A few 
| men have learned to control the labor of many 
| and the profits to the few have naturally been 
| large. This operation of controlling others 
| has naturally been confined chiefly to manu- 


facturing and to transportation, while the 


farmers have followed the accustomed even 





tenor of their way, and if judged by the suc- 
cess of the few, they have been left behind in 
| the race, but when compared with the great 
mass of the world’s workers, we are quite sure 
they have very little to complain of as regards 
the way in which the world has used them. 
Intelligence always bas and always must have 
an advantage over ignorance. The farmers, 
as a class, are perhaps as well, or even better 


educated than the same number engaged in 
viner industries, Dut Other inuustries, as neve 


carried on, have required more than an aver- 
age intelligence on the part of a few, and 
those few have as a right reaped a harvest 
which was in a measure their due. 

If the farmer is not satisfied and wholly 
contented with his present lot in life, it be- 
comes him to see to it that those who are to 
cultivate the farms in the future are better ed- 
ucated and better fitted to compete with those 
who now to so large an extent control busi- 
If the 
aware of his ignorance, he has certainly taken 
It 
he sees that merchants, manutacturers, protes- 


ness and mould society. farmer is 


one step towards an improved condition. 


sional men and politicians are all educated and 
trained for their life work, he should realize 
that a similar education and training is needed 
for him who would be successful as a farmer. 
If the farmer at the present time is not taking 
his true position in society, it is not because of 
his occupation, but from a lacking in those 
qualities which result largely from education 
and training at home, in school, in the college 
and in the world at large. 





CLOVER FOR HAY. 





There is a wide difference of opinion among 
farmers as to the value of clover for hay, as 
well as to its value as a farm crop in a rota- 
tion. Probably the majority of farmers in 
New England sow a little clover seed with 
otber grasses when seeding land with grain 
crops in spring, and there is considerable 
clover seed sown on the sur ace in spring 
upon fall sown grain fields, but, after all, the 
proportion of clover hay annually put into the 
barns of New England farmers is compara- 
tively small, probably not more than one ton 
in ten or in twenty of other hay. (ne reason 
probably is, that clover is less saleable in 
market than timothy, redtop and witch grass. 
It is considered unfit for horses, and quite 
likely to bring on heaves, though some writers 
claim that this is only because clover is liked 
so well that horses will over-eat if allowed to 
have all they will take. Chemists give a very 
high value to clover as compared to other up- 
land grasses, but it is often so difficult to cure 
it perfectly, that farmers who feed it are not 
sure to agree in opinion with the chemists. 

According to our experience, clover, eitber 
green or dry, is not eaten by cows with the 
same relish they show for orchard grass, red- 
top and timotby, when these are properly 
grown. Perhaps clover is too rich, and they 
can not eat so much of it, or perhaps it is 
most valuable as a part of a ration, like 
cotton seed meal, oil cake and beans. We 
should certainly not recommend a farmer to 
give up his whole farm, nor all his best grass 
land to the production of clover, but it should 
form a larger part of the hay crop of the 
country. We have a good illustration the 
present season of the value of clover in a rota- 
tion. A six-acre field was seeded between 
the tenth and the seventeenth of last August, 
upon one-balf of which clover seed was sown 
with redtop and timothy, while upon the other 
half redtop and timothy were sown without 
clover. A considerable portion of the field is 
rather too dry for grass, and very little is first 
class grass land. 

The impression is quite general, we believe, 
among farmers, that clover will not live 
through the winter if sown in the fall. We 
had repeatedly sown it in July, and as late as 
the first week in August, with excellent re- 
sults, but had some doubts whether if sown as 
late as the middle of August it would not 
winter kill, and thus bring a loss of the value 
of the seed sown. But having about half 
enough seed left over from spring seeding, 
we put it upon one-half the field. Over the 
whole was sown barley, to be cut in October 
and November, and although the severe freeze 
the first week in October injured it somewhat, 
it proved a paying crop, and in the moist 
portions, the timothy and redtop made quite a 
growth, and added considerably to the bulk 
of the fodder taken off. Of course there was 
little material left as a winter protection to 
the grass roots after mowing s0 late as the 








middle or last of October, but the clover 
wiotered equally well with the other grasses, 
and on that part of the field where it was 
sown, there is now, June 20, at least twice, 
and in some parts four times as much fodder 
per acre as where there was no clover sown, 
and this upon sections which otherwise were 
very similar in character of soil. 

On moist land that is really adapted to 
grass, timothy and redtop, especially the for- 
mer, will make a full, or nearly full crop the 
first season after sowing the previous fall, but 
upon dry land it requires a year for the roots 
to get firmly established in the soil so as to 
produce a full crop. By the old method of 
seeding with grain in spring, the grass often 
had the first year to grow without being cut, 
and what was called the first, was really the 
second year of its growth. (ireen clover, es- 
pecially if wet with rain or dew, should be 
fed with caution, as it is liable to ferment and 
cause bloating, and dusty, ill cured, clover 
hay should not be fed to heavey horses; but 
properly cured, and judiciously fed as a part 
of the daily ration, it will always be accept- 
able to cattle, and it can be grown frequently 
where littie else would grow. 

Prof. Voelcker is one of the strongest ad- 
vocates for clover in a farm rotation, and 
gives these as bis conclusions upon its value 
and general character. :— 

1. A good crop of clover removes from the soil 
more potash, phosphoric acid, lime and other 
mineral matters, which enter into the composition 
of the ashes of our cultivated crops, than any 
other crop usually grown in this country. 

There is fully three times as much nitrogen 
ina crop of clover as in the average product of the 
grain and straw of wheat per acre. 

3. Clover is an excellent preparatory crop for 
wheat. 

4. During the growth of clover, a large amount 
of nitrogenous matter accumulates in the soil. 

®. This accumulation, which is greatest in the 
surface soil, is due to decaying leaves dropped 
during the growth of clover, and to an abundance 
of roots, containing, when dry, from 1} to 2 per 
cent of nitrogen. 

6. The clover roots are stronger and more nu- 
merous, and more leaves fall on the ground, when 
clover is grown for seed, than when it is mown for 
hay; in consequence more nitrogen is left after 
clover seed than after hay. 

7. This crop causes a large accumulation of 
nitrogenous matters, which are gradually changed 
in the soil to nitrates. 

s. Clover not only provides abundance of nitro- 
genous food, but delivers this food in a readily 
available form (as nitrates) more gradually and 
continuously, and with more certainty of good re- 
sult, than such food can be applied to the land in 
the shape of nitrogenous spring top dressings. 


» 
- 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
TABLE MARKETS. 


VEGE- 


I had the opportunity on the 22d ot June, 
of visiting the New York vegetable market 
on Washington street, at foot of 1th street, 
and finding many interesting points of differ- 
ence between the customs of the two cities, 
will 


ticeable. 


give some account of what was most no- 

The farmers’ wagons in New York stand in 
an open square which is divided by several 
walks raised eight inches from the wagon 
ways; the walks are each about six feet wide, 
The far- 
mers’ teams, mostly with horses in harness, 
stand in a single row alongside the curbstone, 


and the road ways about forty feet. 


giving the buyers a chance to approach every 
wagon either on foot on the raised walks, or 
with teams upon the roadway. This arrange- 
ment is convenient enough, since the New 
York wagons are not unloaded at the tail 
board, as in Koston, but over the rail at the 
side. The New York market wagons are 
mostly two-horse teams, and are built much 


ike & New England express wagon, with 
wings over the wheels, but with no deck 


boards; they are well adapted to the system 
of carrying everything in bulk, or in sacks, 
which prevails in New York, but are not 8o 
well adapted to the carrying of boxes anc 


barrels which prevails in Boston. Probably 
the New York plan had its origin in the 
prevalent practice of loading the market wagon 
with manure vpon the return trip. It is con- 
venient on this account, but the vegetables 
are delivered in New York in much inferior 
condition to the Boston market, owing to the 
dispensing with boxes. 

Lettuce is piled up four or five feet deep in 
bulk, without washing, and after handling 
over in market two or three times before it 
reaches the consumer, does not present the 
clean and attractive appearance of Boston 
lettuce which has been transported in boxes. 

Peas in New York are carried in sacks of 
14 bushels each, and rhubarb is sold by count 
in smal! bunches of about two pounds, with 


the leaves on—a result of the mistaken belief 


that it will not wilt so quickly with the leaves 
on; the leaves evaporate the sap and draw 
upon the etalks causing them to wilt much 
quicker than they would if trimmed off, be- 
sides rhubarb stems are heavy enough when 
trimmed, without loading them with nearly 
balf their weight of worthless trash. The 
Boston method of trimming off the leaves and 
tying up the stems in bunches of about forty 
pounds to be sold by weight, is in every way 
far more neat and satisfactory. Mhubarb is 
called ‘‘pie plant,” and lettuce is known as 
‘‘galad” in New York. The most noticeable 
difference between the two cities, is in the 
way asparagus is handled. 

In New York there is a demand for what is 
known as ‘‘white grass,” an article unknown 
in Boston. This is produced by ridging up 
the earth over the rows very highly in spring, 
with a large plough, after which the cutting 
is done with a long knife, eight inches under 
ground, and must be done twice or three 
times every day, before the buds rise an inch 
over ground. Asparagus handled thus ie 
white to the very tip, and is said to be tender 
to the bulbs, and to have a peculiar flavor not 
possessed by ‘‘green grass.” ‘White grass” 
sells in New York for nearly double the price 
of common or ‘‘green grass;” they tie it in 
bunches about one-half as large again as those 
of Boston market. In Boston, it is well un- 
derstood that asparagus with green tops and 
white butts is only about one-half eatable, 
and when green for its entire length, it is all 
tender and eatable, and for this reason, good 
“green grass” commands the highest price in 
Boston. The sale of asparagus in New York 
is very large indeed. 

The yellow radish has a large sale in New 
York, among the Germans—I have never 
seen it in Boston. 

‘The season in New York is ten or fifteen 
days earlier this year than Boston. Early 
peas were a glut in New York on the 20th, 
and bunch beets were as large as silver dol- 
lars. The New York gardeners, however, 
do not seem to practise the forcing of cucum- 
bers to any great extent, under thin, hot-bed 
glass. The only cucumbers in any quantity 
to be seen were Southern ones. The ma- 
jority of the gardeners are of German extrac- 
tion, some are French and Irish, comparative- 
ly few Yankees. The New York market on 
the whole, does not look so clean and attrac- 
tive as the Boston market. Much of the 
produce is coarse and carelessly put up, but 
nevertheless seems to meet a ready sale. 

Green clover is sold in New York market 
in considerable quantities in bundles of about 
twenty pounds; the city teamsters feed it to 
their horses in small rations—they relish it 
mightily, but teamsters here would shrug their 
shoulders, and call it ‘‘too soft” for a working 
horse. W. D. Puitprick. 





—This is a good year to try the experiment of 
removing the young fruit from a few apple trees, 
with the object of inducing a big yield next season. 
According to present indications any orchardist 
can afford to throw away a part of his apples this 
year, and not feel it as a loss. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—A Rural New Yorker correspondent has a new 
method of keeping his beef steaks and mutton 
chops for three or four days, or even longer, in 
the warmest of weather, by strewing each piece 
thickly with Indian meal, and rolling it up, and 
then burying it in meal. 

—Mr. James 8. Horton of Rehoboth, well known 
as a successful farmer and an owner of premium 
stock, has a very fine pair of twin oxen, seven 
years old, that weigh 4300 pounds. The present 
high prices of beef have recalled to Mr. Horton's 
memory the fact that he once sold a pair of oxen 
for beef for the handsome sum of $600. 


—A Southern writer says that if ina flock of 20 
to 150 sheep fourteen to sixteen bells of various 
sizes and pitch are placed, no sheep-killing dog 
will dare to attack them. It is, he aflirms, the 
variety of tone that terrifies the dog. This is im- 
portant, if true, as showing that the dog has a mu- 
sical ear and can not bear discords, except of his 
own making, such as when he “bays the moon” 
after everybody in the neighborhood has gone to 
sleep. 

—Peanut growing is one of the most profitable 
industries of Virginia. The returns never fall 
below $50 per acre, even in seasons of drought like 
the present one, and sometimes rise as high as $300. 
A light, sandy soil is best. The nut must have 
plenty of rain in August in order to reach perfec- 
tion. There are three grades in market, the strict 
ly prime, the prime, and the medium, the latter of 
which is sold to the retail buyer. The best are 
sent abroad or used by the finest candy makers. 
The peanut candy sold at forty cents a pound is 
made from the “low” grade, the wholesale price of 
which is two cents a quart. 


—A correspondent in the Fruit Recorder gives 
his experience with Pyrethrum, or Persian insect 
powder. He says: “My experiment with Pyre- 
thrum on cabbage plants was satisfactory. The 
cabbage worms had come and it seemed would 
soon destroy all the plants, when I added one to 
two tablespoons of Pyrethrum to a gallon of water 
and thoroughly washed the plants, especially the 
tender leaves just forming the heads, once every 
week or ten days, and soon but few worms could 
be found on them, while on some turnip plants 
near the were entirely destroyed. 
Doubtless had I had a rose or syringe to apply the 
wash it would have been better.” 


by leaves 


—In the purchase of seeds the Royal Agricu)- 
tural Society of England recommends that pur- 
chasers should require a guarantee in accordance 
with the following standard :—1. That the bulk be 
2. That it contain not 
more than five per cent of seeds otber than the 
species ordered. 


true to the species ordered. 


3. That the germimating power 
shall be, for cereals, green crops, clovers, and 
timothy grass, not less than ninety per cent.; for 
foxtail not less than twenty per cent, and for other 
not than The So- 
ciety also recommends that the purchase of pre- 
pared mixtures be avoided, and that the different 
seeds to be sown should be purchased s« parately. 


grasses less seventy per cent. 


Throughout most of central Europe fruit trees 
are planted by the farmers and cottagers with ju- 
dicious care and discrimination in their fields and 
gardens. Inan ordinary season they gather an 
fruit, not only enough to 
supply their domestic wants, but also to send larg: 
quantities to market, from which they realize 
acceptable addition 


abundance of luscious 


an 
to their income. This is all 
done without losing a square vard of ground that 
could be protitably devoted to any other food ¢ rop. 
The 
gins of the fields, in the hedgerows and in other 
odd places and corners, where they oceupy ground 


trees are planted along roadsides, on the mar- 


that can not be conveniently or protitably 
vated. 


eulti 





VerMoNT Sukep.—The demands for Ver- 
mont Merino sheep is #0 great that breeders 
in Rutland county, in order to furnish every 
facility to those who wish to purchase pure 
blood, have formed the Rutland County Me- 
rino Sheep Breeders Union. They propose 
gathering all statistics of sheep 
members of the Union, age, size, weight, reg- 
istry, etc., etc., and having them recorded on 
the books of the secretary, so that a person 
who wishes to purchase a particular kind of 
sheep, can by consulting these records find 
just what he wants. 


for sale hy 


It is hoped this will as- 
sist the purchaser and save him the trouble of 
riding over our hills to find what he wishes. 
The Union will be in working order in Au- 
gust. Mr. G. D. Spencer of Castleton is the 
Secretary aod will furnish full information as 
to the purposes and terms of membership of 
the association. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


CROP PROSPECTS IN MAINE, 





The prospect of the harvest is always a subject 
of interest to husbandman. the 
spring, he surveys the situation and forecasts the 


the Karly in 
his 
grass fields dotted with spots where the grass has 
been winter killed, be estimates that the future 
hay crop will be correspondingly decreased. 
the spring is dry, and the grass starts slowly, be 
regards that as another factor which is going to 
diminish his hay crop. 


probable happenings of the future. If he sees 


If, on the contrary, the 
month of May and June are characterized by a fre- 
quency of raintall and the grass starts forth luxu- 
riously, then he feels hopeful of having a bountiful 
hay harvest. Ifthe spring is cold and wet, or dry 
and hot, the prospects of the cultivated crops are 
generally impaired The spring 
months exert a determining influence upon the 


more or less. 
coming harvest, and enable the experienced hus- 
bandman to foresee at an early day what the har- 
vest is to be. Even so early as the middle of June 
it is easy to foresee to a considerable extent what 
the coming harvest will be. 

A Backward Spring. 

The spring in Maine has been an unusually 
backward one. It has been fully two or three 
three weeks later than average seasons. The last 
of April and first part of May were cold and dry, 
and grass started very slowly. Very little ground 
was ploughed during that time, and very little sow- 
ing was done. Just as farmers were ready to 
begin vigorously to sow and plough, then the rains 
began to come, and they came one after another, 
in such close succession during the last part of 
May and first part of June that it left the farmers 
only a few days at a time in which to do their seed 
sowing. On wet land, especially, have farmers 
been seriously impeded in their spring’s work. 
More planting bas probably been done in June in 
this State, this year, than in the same month in 
any one year for thirty years. 

The Corn Crop. 

Most of the corn was planted during the first 
part of June, except some pieces where the land 
was naturally dry, which were planted the last of 
May. Consequently the corn crop is backward, 
but it is coming up unusually well and growing 
thriftily. The prospects of a good corn crop are 
encouraging. Oftentimes the corn crop is planted 
too early. The seed is put in the ground before 
the soil has become warm, and frequently a con- 
siderable portion of the seed will fail to come up, 
consequently the crop will need planting over, 
or will be insufliciently seeded. When corn is 
planted the first of June, it usually comes up 
quickly, nearly every seed germinates, grows rap- 
idly, and frequently will be larger the first of July 
than that planted two weeks earlier. The late 
planting of corn this year, need not be regarded as 
detrimental to the interests of the crop, on the con- 
trary, it should be regarded as favorable to a good 
harvest. With plenty of warm weather, which we 
are likely to have after having had such a cold 
spring, and with occasional showers, the corn crop 
bids fair to be one of the best. The high price of 
corn which has prevailed the past winter, has in- 
duced farmers to give more attention to this crop, 
and notwithstanding the backwardness of the 
spring, an increased area has been planted in some 
sections of the State. Some farmers who planted 
sweet corn last year, and lost the pay for their corn 
by the failure of the Jones canning company, re- 
fused to plant this year, although assured that 
they should have their pay as soon as the corn was 
delivered. They thought that they had better 
raise yellow corn, and then there would be no pos- 
sible chance for them to be cheated out of it. This 
has caused some increase in the area devoted to 
yellow corn. 

The Potato Crop. 

The potato crop is a leading field crop in Maine. 
It is the most valuable of the cultivated crops. In 
1880, the value of the potato crop in Maine, was 
$2,474,011, while the value of the corn crop was 
only $853,175, and that of the wheat crop $780,870. 
Thus it will be seen that the potato crop in Maine 





is worth nearly three times as much as either the 


If 


- 


corn or wheat crop. An increased area of potatoes 
has probably been planted this year. The high 
prices which potatoes have commanded the past 
year, renders the crop the most profitable one that 
the farmer can raise. An acre of land in condi- 
tion to prodace from $50 to $70 worth of sweet 
corn for canning, can easily be made to yield from 
150 to 200 bushels of potatoes which, at the price 
of $1 per bushel, which prevailed the past winter, 
would bring from $150 to $200, or even at fifty 
cents per bushel, they would amount to from $75 
to $100 per acre. It costs no more to raise pota- 
toes than it does sweet corn, and there is more 
money in the crop usually than there is in the 
corn, even when the farmer gets his pay for it. 
Since the Colorado beetle commenced its ravages, 
the farmers in Maine have realized the advantages 
to be derived by higher cultivation so as to secure 
large yields on small areas of ground. It costs no 
more to fight the beetles on an acre enriched suf- 
ficiently to yield 200 bushels of potatoes than it 
does on an acre which will produce only 100 bush- 
els. The past few years it has been almost as 
expensive to protect a field of potatoes from the 
beetles as it has to cultivate them. Hence it is 
easy for any farmer to see that profits are increased 
by so enriching the land as to raise the ordinary 
precact of two acres upon one acre, thereby saving 
one-half the cost of cultivation and one-half the 
cost of fighting the beetles. The Colorado beetles 
thus far this spring, have not appeared to be so 
numerous, nor so active as in the three or four 
preceding years. Whether the beetles are being 
brought into subjection by insect enemies, or 
whether the cold, wet weather has interfered with 
their operations, remains to be seen by later de 
velopments. The time is probably not far distant 
when the Colorado beetles will be brought into 
subjection by parasites or other insect enemies, 
and will then cease to seriously annoy the farmer. 
It is too early in the season to predict what the 
potato harvest is to be. If no severe drought 
should oceur before the tubers become formed, a 
good crop is likely to be obtained. 
The Hay Crop Abundant. 

The hay crop is the great crop of Maine farms. 
In value, it exceeds nearly three fold that of all the 
other field crops. Its value in 1880, was $16,436,- 
740. The Maine farmer can endure to have his 
corn crop, or his wheat crop cut off. Such a loss 
would be a trivial one compared with the loss of 
his hay crop. A serious falling off in the hay crop 
for a single year, is a great misfortune to the far- 
mers. It means the selling off of a large part of 
the farm stock at a sacrifice, or the purchase of 
large quantities of grain ata great expense. With 
a good hay crop assured, the farmers’ prosperity 





for the year is ensured. Seldom have the pros- 
pects of the grass crop been so promising as they are 
(about the middle of June.) The grass 
started late, but about the time it started the rains 
began to fall, and have been repeated every few 
days since. Upon land in good condition, the 
grass got so far advanced in its growth that a good 
yield will be 


now, 


secured, even though no more rain 
should fall until it harvested. Upon old and 
somewhat run out ground the crop has started 
well, and should there be occasional rain, there 
will be a good 
backward as the other crops. 


ls 


yield. The grass crop is not so 
Some of the fields 
be ready to cut the last of June; by the first 
of July a large part of it will be ready. Grass was 
winter killed to some extent, but the frequent rains 
have done much to repair any damage likely to 
result from that On the whole, the out- 
look for the hay crop in Maine must be regarded 
as unusually favorable, and a yield considerably 
above the average is likely to be obtained if the 
weather continues 


will 


source. 


favorable. Fully an average 
crop seems to be already assured. 

The Wheat Crop. 

The wheat crop promises well. 

wheat 


Much of the 
was sown somewhat late, and the early 
sown started slowly, but it has taken a vigorous 
start of late, and the prospect for the harvest is en- 
been 


couraging. has 


this crop of lete years in this State. 


Increasing attention given 
It was only a 
few years ago that the wheat crop was in general 
-isfavor in Maine, and maoy of the farmers 
thought it no use to try to raise it, but now the 
practicability of raising good 


crops of wheat in 
Maine is generally admitted. 


Twenty to twenty- 
tive bushels per acre are frequently obtained, and 
in some instances thirty, forty, and even more 
bushels per acre are harvested. Many of our far- 
mers raise all the wheat that they use, and have 
some to sell. Maine might raise all the wheat 
needed for flour for consumption within the State 
and buck- 
well generally, and fully an 
he indicated. 


Other crops, such as rye, oats, barley 
wheat are looking 
average yield seems to 
The Apple Crop. 

The fruit crop is one of the important products 

Maine farms. More moncy was realized from 
Maine orchards last year than ever before in any 
one It was the good fortune of Maine far- 
mers to have an abundant crop of apples on the 
odd year when the apple crop is usually small 
and prices bigh. 
Maine have borne abundantly. It was 
not to be expected that much of@ crop would be 
this year, 
It will be much 


harvest 


ot 


year. 


During two vears in succession 
orchards 
obtained neither was it to be desired. 
better for Maine orchardists to 

crop this and have their 
trees in condition for an abundant crop next year. 


a scanty year, 
The apple orchards in Maine this spring, are not 
blossoming so full as they do frequently, yet a 
large part of the trees have a sufficient number 
of blossoms to afford a fair amount of fruit. The 
indications are that there will be a medium vield 
of apples this year. The general practice of our 
best orchardists in top dressing their orchards is 
doing much to secure an abundant vield every 
year. Under the former practice of allowing the 
orchard to obtain what nourishment it could from 
the soil and the air without supplying any fertil- 
izers, the trees after one full crop were obliged to 
rest one year to recuperate and gather resources 
for another crop. Now, when the trees are gen- 
erously top dressed with fertilizers, many of the 
orchards bear good crops of fruit each year. 
Maine is likely to raise enough apples for her own 
supply this vear, but the crop will probably not 
be more than one-half what it was last year. 
Other Fruits. 

Other fruits are not extensively raised in Maine. 
Very few cherries are grown. The black knot 
has killed nearly all the cherry trees, and few care 
to be to the trouble of keeping the trees clear of 
the black knots for all the cherries they could get. 
The black knot and the curculio have seriously 
interfered with plum raising. Last vear a good 
crop of plums was obtained, but it was the first 
good crop that there bas been for several years. 
Pear trees have blossomed well, and a fair crop 
is indicated. Small fruits not extensively 
grown. The currant worm is a serious obstacle 
to raising currants, and has destroyed a large part 
of the bushes. Strawberries require too much at- 
tention to tind favor with farmers. Raspberries 
and blackberries are seldom seen in the gardens, 
the principal supply being drawn from the fields 
and pastures. 


are 


The Outlook Encouraging. 

On the whole, the crop prospects in Maine are 
very encouraging. The grass crop, the most im- 
portant crop, promises to be an abundant one; the 
grain crops look well; the condition of the potato 
crop is favorable, and there is likely to be a fair 
fruit crop. This is as much as our farmers could 
reasonably expect in one year. 

H. Reynoups, M. D. 

Livermore Falls, Maine, 1882. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


WHEN IS GRASS MATURE? 


Your editorial of this week’s issue quotes me as 
favoring cutting grass at or subsequent to maturity, 
or indicates that my experiments show this to be a 
better time than the period about blooming time. 
You are in error in this respect; I have never al- 
lowed grass to stand for my triaJs until full matur- 
ity, but very near that time. Now,I believe, and 
my trials show, I think, that grass cut at some pe- 
riod subsequent to bloom is better and will yield 
from 30 to 40 per cent more than at full bloom, or 
either just before bloom. What this period is, is 
undetermined, but 10 to 15 days after full bloom» 
and after the formation of the seeds, but I believe 
before maturity. If allowed to stand until matur- 
ity, the seeds might pass undigested, and would 
certainly scatter in handling. As to whether hay 
cut at this period is best for the dairy cow I will 
not attempt to say, for color, flavor and texture 
are not weighable qualities. I think the color is 
better in butter from early cut hay. I think also 
that you get more milk but not more butter, and 
less cow weight. The sum of the nutritive effects 
of hay cut 10 days after bloom is greater than when 
cut in bloom, for cows; yet a man making superi- 
or butter, may, for aught I know, find the earliest 
cut best, for quality is the chief factor in butter. 
I speak after four years of attempt at solving the 
problem, and I claim my experiments are fuller 
than any known of in American literature, and 
are better calculated as a whole, than any I know 
of to test the value of hay cut at diverse periods. 





It was my purpose, however, to merely correct the 


error or mischief which might come from your ar- 
ticle. Let me add that my trials are being corrob- 
orated by another experimenter. 

I have noticed your balance sheet for Pine Hedge 
Farm with much interest, and was was much inter- 
ested in the sentiments of the article itself. The 
results of a little piece of ground in your hands 
are marvelous, for mixed farming. Suppose now 
you bad had a larger farm by three times, or had 
carried on extensive farming, and the net results 
could be maintained per acre, then the revenue 
would be much better than that from the profes- 
sions, and the business more attractive by far. We 
have several times talked over farm revenues, and 
on my part I may say that for College Farm it was 
last year $1052 for legitimate net revenue, plus 
several hundred dollars worth of experiment work. 
As figures are too often misused to be always con- 
clusive, I will say that I am putting up about 
$1000 worth of new buildings from farm revenue, 
besides the public work done. These thoughts 
will be considered as addressed to you personally 
unless you desire to use them. It comes incidental 
to the other sections while I have the pen in hand. 

J. W. SANBORN. 

Hanover, N. H., June 24, 1882. 





Remakks.—Perhaps there is no one thing which 
oftener causes a difference of opinion upon matters 
under discussion, than a misapprehension as to the 
exact meaning of terms which are used in such 
discussions. In this case the error came from a 
different understanding of the term maturity. Ap- 
plying it to grass we had understood it to mean 
that stage in its growth when full height had been 
reached and when the seed is being filled up with 
starch drawn from the foliage, not that period when 
all change ceases and the seed is ready to fall. 

By reference to Webster’s Unabridged, we find 
there is a shade of difference between maturity and 
ripeness, as one may have a mature judgment who 
bas not reached a ripe old age. Weare glad Mr. 
Sanborn has put our readers on guard against fal- 
ling into an error in this matter. We hope his ex- 
periments and those of others will be continued 
till the right time to cut grass can be determined 
beyond doubt. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Doubtless the points of difference between Cali- 
fornia farming and that at the East, will be more 
interesting to your readers than flowery rhapso- 
dies upon cloudless suns and baliny skies. Artifi- 
cial irrigation is one of those points, and the Ditch 
Question is now at the height of interest in this 
section of the State. To fully appreciate the mer- 
its of the case, a person would need to ride all day 
across the level surface of this great valley, over 
the dry, brown remnants of the early spring or 
winter vegetation; with neither fence or tree or 
running stream to break the wearisome monotony. 
Far in the east rises the long line of the snow 
capped Sierras; far in the west can be discerned 
the misty outline of the low coast range. At 
there be outlined against the hori- 
zon the little board hut of the solitary sheep herd- 
er; perhaps in the distance the great tlock can be 
discerned, grazing on the “dry feed” of their sum- 
mer pasture. Often there starts up by the wayside 
a jack rabbit, the classic “cotton-tail” squirrel 
mounds are frequent, mostly with a little brown 
owl sitting solemnly in the entrance of the burrow. 

Towards evening one comes suddenly upon what 


long 


intervals may 


seems to be a good-sized brook, running smoothly, 
bank-full, along the level plain. It is the **main 
ditch.” Directly-the whole face of the country is 
changed. Great fields of emerald-green alfalfa, 
vielding six cuttings of hay in aseason; luxuriant 
waving corn; smiling orchards, laden with all va- 
of fruit; homesteads set i 
grounds gay with shrubbery and flowers, and 
tlanked by an ample garden, attest to the essential 
potency of the element of moisture. The chance 
passenger is at once a convert to the irrigation sys- 
tem by means of ditches, and will easily wax en- 
thusiastic over the glorious change. 

Passing by all the labor, toil and expense in- 
volved in bringing that wide, deep current from its 


rieties comfortable n 


source of supply in the far 
every und then 


distant rivers; notice 
a sort of box-like arrange- 
ment marking the entrance to a smaller side ditch 


leading otf at right angles to the main channel. 


now 


Each is furnished at the opening with a little, mov- 
able door, which can be raised up like the port- 
cullis of an ancient castle. These are head-gates> 
which, on being opened by the authority of the su- 
perintendent, carry a local to 
The branch ditch being in turn 
tapped by a series of little head-gates, leading to 
each ranch as it passes along. 


otf supply some 


neighborhood. 


Being somewhat familiar with human nature, 
imagine yourself living pretty down on the 
ditch, some hundreds of stockholders having out- 


lying field 


low 


s nearer the source of supply than your 
own fields; and imagine also that the water is a 
little late in coming down, so that your summer 
crops are in danger of being late also; your wheat 
tield, or the alfalfa, needs to be flooded, the garden 
and orchard begin to suffer for water, the straw ber- 
ries will be a failure if they are not speedily irri- 
gated; you hear that the main ditch is running 
full, but still the water does not come, “Somebody 
is taking all the water,” ‘“‘Somebody above is get- 
ting my share of water besides his own,” “If this 
thing goes on I'll attend to it myself shortly.” 
And it is not many days, before, armed with shot- 
gun and shovel, and accompanied by all the boys, 
he takes a turn up the ditch; possibly puts ina 
check, or tears out a head-gate, and, digging a rifle 
pit or two, defends his position vi et armis. This 
sketch is not the least overdrawn or exaggerated ; 
names, and dates, and localities could be easily 
supplied from the local papers, or from the person- 
al knowledge of your correspondent. The courts 
the vear, and the sheritfsy and constables have a 
very lively time. 

These are the Jittle squabbles; but when, as 
happens the present season, there is a “dry 
year,” and the supply of water is still more vitally 
important, there comes a question of priority of 
right away up at the head of the main ditches, 
where the supply comes in from the river. Such a 
question arose not long ago, in regard to the 
Watchumna ditch which supplies the region round 
about Visalia; the Pioneer ditch, which goes away 
across country 25 miles, to the famous Massel 
Slough region; and a new ditch which carries wa- 
ter down to Tulare City, 12 miles below Visalia on 
the S. P. R. R. 

The Visalia folks, finding their water supply run- 
ning short, organized a force to go up and tear out 
a thousand dollar drop, put in by the Tulare com- 
pany. Finding that this did not bring down water 
enough, they went on up to where the river is 
tapped by the ditch, and found about sixty ‘‘tough 
fellows” from Mussel Slough, with shot guns, 
Henry rifles, shovels, beds and provisions, guard- 
ing a dam, which sent the placid waters of the 
Kameah rolling off down the main ditch leading 
to Mussel Slough! After a good deal of war talk, 
the discordant elements resolved themselves into a 
Ditch Convention; a compromise was effected, and 
the affair settled without bloodshed, to the intense 
relief of the general public. 

Many of these collisions come from the great 
uncertainty of legal redress, owing to the very im- 
perfect condition of the riparian laws of the State. 
Totally new conditions fail to be met by any of 
the old standard regulations, which seem to have 
been mostly framed to apply to navigation, or 
something of that sort. But the subject is assum- 
ing formidable dimensions, and will form an im- 
portant chapter in the future legislation of the 
State. 

The wheat crops will be mostly a failure all 
through this section, much of it will not even be 
worth cutting for hay. The spring was a month 
later than usual, so that the snow in the mountains 
was not melted soon enough to fill the ditches in 
season to save the wheat, even where irrigation 
could have been applied. But there wae a good 
supply of dry feed, and sheep are doing well. 
Summer crops will be largely putin, and a great 
deal of alfalfa gathered. Haying is now going on, 
in respect of the wheat and barley which are cut 
for baled hay. The fruit prospect is very good; 
but all together it is rather a year to test the endur- 
ance of the new settler. Old Californians expect 
these off years, and learn to take them philosophi- 
cally, as a matter of course. ¥ 

Visalia, Cal., June 2, 1882. 


A.C. 





For the New England Farmer. 


JOTTINGS BY THE WAYSIDE, 





Rural Homes. 
As the readers of the New ENGLAND FARMER 
already know, I am a lover of a pretty rural home, 
and when passing a well-to-do farmer’s home, 
where the door yard is all cluttered up, I am pained, 
and wish that the owner could look at it through 
my eyes, because, if he could he would certainly 
make an effort to have his home look a little bet- 
ter. It does not cost much to keep things picked 
up, and to plant a few trees and shrubs, and grow 
& few flowers. Roses are now so cheap that all 
can have a few choice ones; a climbing rose is a 





are kept busy with water cases at this season of 


pretty object, either when trained up against the 
house, or on atrellisin the yard. The old-fash- 
foned red rose is pretty, but there are many other 
varieties now that are prettier. No one should | 
think of getting along without a few roses around 
their home. Fora climber, we prize the Queen of 
the Prairie very highly, but there are others equal- 
ly fine. 

If our children were taught to love the beautiful, 
the next generation would have prettier homes 
than the present one; and we ought to decorate 
our homes and encourage the youth in caring for 
trees and flowers. Our seedsman, James Vick, 
deserves the thanks of the people for his generous 
offer to send seeds free for the planting of school 
This offer ought to be appreciated. Just 
as I bave got thus far, the sad news comes that 
James Vick is dead. It is with much surprise and 
sadness that this intelligence is received, for his 
name will be greatly missed from the floral world. 
For many years he has helped to make thousands 
of homes pleasant and attractive, by his fine flowers 
and floral publications, and his name had become a 
household word throughout the land. 
of James Vick will long be remembered. 
It would be an admirable plan to have flowers in 
the grounds of every school house in the country. 
The children would be more interested in the study 
of botany, a truly interesting and useful study, 
and the farmers’ homes of the future would be 
made more beautiful than in the past. There is 
no reason why farmers should not have the most 
beautiful homes of any class of people. 


Old Horses. 


grounds. 


The name 


In this section but very few oxen are used, as 
horses and mules are used for nearly all purposes. 
Oxen are thought to be too slow; but there area 
great many old horse-teams kept that will not do 
as much as a good ox-team, and it certainly is 
more expensive to keep them; besides, to me, 
brought up, as I was, where a good ox-team was 
kept on nearly every farm, it seems strange that 
farmers will keep an old horse-team 
to a good yoke of oxen. 
those can have the 


in preference 
Give me the latter, and 
former who like them. Old 
horses are poor property; I have known of one 
horse being kept until he was thirty-one years old, 
sound and lively, but this is a rare case 


Weeds. 
Weed killing should have been inaugurated cre 
this, and the warfare against them should be kept 
up throughout the whole season. We New York- 
ers are compelled by law to cut the road-side weeds 
twice a year, and this is a good law. It bas often 
been the case that the roadside was left to itself, 
and the consequence was that it was a mass of foul 
The 
plan is to tear down all road-side fences, (and otb- 
er 
and clean out all weeds, brush, and any other rub- 
bish that may be found, and plough it up, so as to 
kill it, It im- 
proves the looks of a field greatly to have no tence 
between it and the 
fences 


weeds, sowing their seeds far and wide. best 


fences too that are not absolutely necessary, 


and have no unsightly hedgerow. 


WW 


road, and all, or nearly all, 


are a nuisance, except around the pasture. 
Of course, if mowing fields are to be pastured in 
the fall, fences are necessary; but is it not poor 
Will 
better to depend on some sviling crop f 


feeding 


policy to feed off the aftermath t not pay 


autumn 


Poor Farming Tools. 
The best are none too good. I speak from expe- 
rience; and whenever a farmer is away from home 
it will pay him to constantly keep his eyes open, 
to see what he can find in the way of improvement. 
He can also learn very much from agricultural pa- 
pers, although many fail to realize it, if we are to 
judge by the way in which they keep aloof trom 
them. 
more 


To many farmers a story paper is of much 
interest than one devoted to their own occu- 


EDITORS’ VACATION. 


Tharteenth Annual Summer Excursion of the Mas- 


sachusetts Newspaper Men; Norwich Line to 

New York; The Hudson River; The Catskill 

Mountains ; New York and New England Over- 

land Route ; Friday, June 23, to Wednesday, 

June 28 

The Editorial Excursion of the Massa- 
chusetts Journalists, which terminated on 
Wednesday evening of last week, was the 


thirteenth of the series, and the sixth attend- 
ed by the present writer. 

To correct a misapprehension that some ap- 
pear to have fallen into, we wish to state, in 
the outset, that the excursions of the Massa- 
chusetts Prees Association are not made at the 
expense of hotels and transportation lines, 
nor are the letters published by the journal- 
ists intended specially to advertise the routes 
travelled. The custom of making wholesale 
and retail rates pervades nearly all depart- 
ments of business, and the railroads and bo- 
tels are no exception to the general rule; but 
we are not aware that editorial excursionists 
are usually transported or entertained at low- 
er rates than equal numbers would be of any 
other The officers of the Massachu- 
setts Association have never asked for ‘‘dead- 


} 
class. 


head” privileges, nor has it been the intention 
to make these summer trips ovcasions for low 
carousals or noisy, riotous revelling, either at 


No nobler 
men or women are left at home than have an- 


private or corporation expense. 


nually taken part in these social journeyings. 
The route this year was over the Norwich 
line of the New York & New England rail- 
road company, through Long Island Sound, 
up the Hudson, by day light, and with two 
whole days and part of two others spent in 
the Catskill Mountains, returning over the 
the New York & New 
England line, from Fishkill, on the Hudson, 


new land route of 


through Connecticut, to Boston, the starting 
point. 

The party, numbering 
left the 
mer street, 


about seventy-five, 


new station, at the foot of Sum- 


at seven o'clock, on the after- 


noon of Friday, and were joined at Franklin 
and Blackstone by about twenty-five invited 


the Rbod 


guests trom e Island Asegociation, 
headed by President I.. 13. Pease of Woon- 
socket and wife, and Charles A. Lee and la- 


dies of Pawtucket. 


In the Massachusetts party were Francis 
Proctor, Gloucester, P 
Boston; Wm. J. Rolfe, Camb 
A. Hail, and W. 


ford, Vice Presidents ; .J 


resident; Justin Jones, 
ridgeport, E. 
H. Cook, Mil- 
th, Rockland, 
Treasurer; Geo. M. Whitaker, Southbridge, 


Greentield, 


S.Sm 


Cor. Secretary; H. A. Horton, Ex-President, 


with their wives and daughters or friends. 


Among the other familiar faces were those of 
Charles W. Slack and wile of Be 
Andover, 


and wife of Watertown, Rev. 


ston, George 
Nathan Drake 
H. W. 
Parker, Ex-Sec- 
retary, and Horace N. Hastings and family, 


Foster and wife of 
Foote 
and family, Boston, John I. 


Lynn, Geo. bk. Jenks and family of Concord, 


N. H. and Geo. H. Preston and family, Glou- 








pation. Itis indeed strange that they will be so 
short-sighted. 
Waste Places. 
Endeavor to have no vacancies in the rows of 
corn and potatoes, and elsewhere, among the crops. 


Htave all odd corners producing better 
Where are found in the 
corn or potatoes, either put in pumpkins or beans. 


I have often seen a good bunch of beans raised in 


something 


than weeds. vacancies 


this way, and am decidedly in favor of having a 


few loads of pumpkins to feed to the cows in the 
fall, many other farmers to the contrary notwith 
They don't go amiss with the pigs, 
either, if enough meal is mixed with them, aft 
being boiled. r. WH. D. 


Steuben Co., N. ¥., 1882 


standing. 


er 





Selections. 
THE THEORY OF MULCHING. 


The intelligent horticulturist mulches his 
young trees and plants to keep the soil cool 
and moist. With this definite object in view, 
he is careful to apply only a slight covering ot 
some loose material that will admit a circula- 
tion of fresh air to the ground, and yet pre- 
vent the direct rays of the sun trom baking 
the surface and retarding the growth of the 
delicate young rootlets. When a thick mass 
of mulching substance is placed around a tree 
or plant, the soil beneath quickly becomes 
saturated with moisture, followed by the germs 
of disease, and this is why the system is in 
bad repute with some of our best cultivators 
Bearing in mind that the object is merely to 
shade the soil, the material should be as light 
and loose as possible, and if it is removed 
occasionally, and the surface of the ground 
stirred, there cannot be any evil results. 

An objection has been raised to the system, 
on account of the harbor it affords for insects, 
but we must bear in mind that very few of 
these are injurious, and some of them posi- 
tively beneficial as scavengers. It has been 
stated that if we keep the soil constantly stir- 
red, mulching will be unnecessary. With this 
I cannot fully agree, although a strong advo- 
cate of trequent hoeing of the surface. No 
matter how often or how thoroughly the soil 
is stirred, the hot rays of the sun in midsum- 
mer will injure the roots more or less of a 
newly planted tree. Loose soil always attracts 
moisture, it is true, but mulching will pre- 
serve it cool and moist at the same time. In 
winter, the benefit to be derived from mulch 
in preserving an even temperature at the 
roots is beyond question. It is not to keep 
them warm, but to guard against sudden and 
injurious changes.—Josiah /oopes, in N. } 
Tribune. 





CARP AS FOOD. 


To denounce the flesh of carp is simply an 
absurdity, as it has been esteemed by gour- 
mets in the East and in Europe for more than 
one thousand years, and is to-day regarded 
as a delicacy throughout Europe. 

The advent of this famous variety of fish 
from its native land ot Asia was simultaneous 
with the advance of Christianity, being intro- 
duced, as they were, by the monks and priests 
whose missions brought them westward. 

Although the fish in a few years attain an 
enormous size, the flesh remains as delicate 
as in the smaller ones, and the facilities re- 
quired for breeding them being so much less 
than game fish, as a matter of course they 
soon met with popular favor. No farm should 
be without its ponds, or series of them. The 
investment will pay largely, and a constant 
supply of delicious fresh fish insured. They 
are not what is generally known as game fish, 
though they take the hook readily, and fur- 
nish good sport to the angler, while to cap- 
ture a large one puts the most expert ‘*Wal- 
tonian” to his trumps, as they are exceedingly 
shy, and have but small mouths, therefore 
great caution must be used in inducing one to 
strike, and rare skill to land it with the tiny 
hook, afterwards. J 
Bobemia is perhaps the country where carp 
are most extensively cultivated. There whole 
estates are devoted to ponds, some of which 
cover thousands of acres. From these ponds 
the fish are shipped by boats (in which are 
wells,) through rivers and canals, to all parts 
of the Continent. Where there is no water 
transportation, ‘‘tank cars” take its place, 
and the fish are delivered alive and in as good 
condition as by boat. 





Rep Catrite.—The fashion for red cattle 
among Shorthorn breeders, it is said, was in- 
stituted by Mr. Thomas Bates, the renowned 
English breeder, who at one time bred quite a 
herd of very dark-red animals. Some of these 
cattle were purchased by American breeders, 
and the prejudice in favor of red is claimed to 
be because of the popularity of the Bates cat- 
tle. This fashion, which has never been ac- 
cepted in England, where it is of course con- 
ceded that no just claim of superiority can be 
made for red cattle, as against those of any 
other color. The tact is, that the great prize 
winners of England have, in a majority of 
cases, been roan cattle, which color is the pre- 
vailing one in that country, although there is 
not, and never has been, any demand for them 





cester. Several members, with their families, 
among whom were the Messrs. Baldwin of 
Worcester, Holden of Boston, Noyes of Can- 
ton, Prescott of Quincy, l’ratt of Marlboro’, 


Merrill oO 
absent, mucl 


and { Lawrence were unavoidably 


to the regret of those who could 
not forget how much their presence had glad- 
dened many previous trips, nor were the kind 
words nerous deeds of the three 


ana mein- 





bers torgotten, ng the 





past year, 
have been removed by death. 

The been hot and dry, and the 
change trom the dusty rail 


day had 
s to the cool atmos- 
phere of the Sound was most welcome, the air 
having been cleared by a light shower during 


the passage. The ‘*¢ ity of Worcester” steam- 


er, of which we have previously given a des 
cription in these columns, with its powertul 


engines, comfortable staterooms and elegant 
finish throughout, moved gracefully along, 
with just enough gentle rolling to induce the 
sweetest and soundest sleep. The entrance 


to New York harbor, thro: 





igh East river, un- 


and round Cas- 


der the new Brooklyn bridge 
tle Garden, up to the pier of the Hudson river 
boats, was made by daylight, the 
] It 


ved 
never tiresome, even to those 


sail being 


greatly er by all. is a trip that is 


be- 
An 
excellent breaktast, served by the most atten- 


who have 


come perfectly familiar with its beauties. 


tive of waiters, lingered in the memory as the 
party lett the boat, and walking a few hun- 
dred yards, found another new and elegant 
steamer, the ‘‘Albany,” in waiting to take the 
happy party for a morning sail up the ‘*Rhine 
of America.” To describe a trip up the Hud- 
son, with its beautiful scenery, is entirely be- 


The 


St. Lawrence, 


yond our power. 
of the 


scenery so wild, neither are there 


water is not clear, like 


the waters nor is the 


any rapids 
to excite the nervous or the daring, but it is 
a bright, sunny river, calmly and gently glid- 
ing between green wooded banks, upon which 
are many beautiful cities, villages and private 
residences. 

So strong and regular is the flow of the 
tides, setting back as far as bany, 
144 the mouth, 
the variation between high and low marks is 
Hendrick 
Iludson, when he entered the river and sailed 


where, 


ata distance of miles from 


nine inches, it is no wonder that 
up for thirty miles along the palisades, be- 
lieved he discovered a strait that would 
afford a ‘‘northwest passage” to ocean navi- 


had 
gators. Tbe river is the scene of great and 


constant activity. Two large steamboats, the 


‘*Albany” and the ‘‘Chauncy Vibbard,” each 
make daily trips between New York and Al- 
bany, carrying during the summer season, a 
great amount of freight, beside the thousands 
of passengers, while equally regular trips are 
made by night boats, both from Albany and 
several other points below. Immense quanti- 
ties of ice are cut, and stored on the banks 
of the river and shipped in barges which are 
towed down to New York by little steam tugs, 
a single tug boat being able to haul d 
ice boats lashed together by the acre. 


own the 

These 
rafts of ice boats are among the most curious 
novelties to the traveller, who will notice 
whole families of men, women and children 
growing up and spending large portions of 
their lives on these rafts. The boats are paint- 
ed white with large green doors for receiving 
or discharging their cargoes, while on deck 
are round wheels of considerable size which 
revolve in the breeze and pump out the drain- 
age water which settles from the slowly melt- 
ing ice. Sailing vessels of considerable size 
are constantly being met or passed, loaded 
with lumber, farm products, or other merchan- 
dise, making their way with the wind or drawn 
by steam tugs. iver navigation, though 
cheap, is too slow and uncertain, especially in 
winter, to suit modern ideas, and for many 
years the cars of the Hudson River Railroad 
Company have made the east bank of the riv- 
er thunder and tremble with their constantly 
moving trains. As we entered the river and 
sailed up past New York, miles and miles of 
side track could be seen packed solid with 
loaded cars ready to be discharged, or emp- 
ties waiting to be returned. 


And now a company is pushing the construc- 
tion of a west shore line of road, which when 
completed will undoubtedly find plenty ot 
work todo. At West Point this road passes 
by tunnel through solid rock, directly under 
some of the principal buildings, so that guests 
dining at the hotel are frequently made aware 
of the situation by the underground vibra- 
tions caused by the heavy blasting. 





on the score of color.—Chicago Tribune. 


One might spend weeks and even months 





